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Trrmus—The “Amearicién Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 pet,ann., in advance, or $3 if not paid 
within 6 months. 5 copies for jone year for $10. Apver- 
TISEMENTS Not eae inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each addizionial insertion—larger ones in pro- 

rtion. §C>Communications and letters to be directed to 
Sumvet Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 








tc#The Editor being most of his time absent. from the ci- 
ty, correspondents and persons having business with the of- 
fice will meet more prompt attention by addressing their let- 
ters to the publisher, Sami. Sawps. 





tcPThe publisher of the “American Farmer” has been 
requested by extensive planters in North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Mississippi, to engage the services of Superintendants for 
their estates—Very advantageous and permanent situations 
would no doubt be obtained by well qualified men of indus- 
trious and temperate habits (and none other need apply) with 
small families-~address, if by letter, post paid, S. Sanps. 





Tosacco.—Duty on it payable in Europe.—As the 
American Farmer has been adopted-as.the official organ 
*of tobacco planters, and of intercorhmunication on the 
subject of their peculiar interests, and especially in refer- 
ence to the grievance of high duties on it in Europe, and 
the best means of obtaining relief therefrom—permit me 
to make a suggestion or two, for the consideration of 
planters, and to invite discussion with a view to a better 
understanding on the points submitted. 

It is a trite saying that there are two sides to every ques- 
tion; and that in regard to any doubtful one, before we 
adopt any conclusion, we should hear both sides!’ Now 
as to the question of high duties, there can be no doubt 
that they are enormous—and that they so much enhance 
the price of the article in Europe, as very greatly to 
diminish the consumption of American tobacco. Take 
for example the instance which has been exhibited by the 
convention at Washington, of which you were the secre- 
tary, and reflect on the astounding fact that Great Britain, 
by her high duties, levies on this single branch of Amer- 
ican industry, a tax almost equal to the support of her 
navy—those “ wooden walls” to which she is indebted 
for the support of her monarchy—the safety of her island 
from invasion, and for means of government and sway 
over sea and land to such an extent, that the sun it is said 
never goes down on all her dominions at once !—Look 
too at the vast sums raised in France and other countries 
on this peculiar object of American production, and 
nothing can be more natural at first view, than the sense 
of wrong and the feeling of resentment and retaliation — 

- But is there not another side of the question? we are not 
only to consider the amount of duties imposed in foreign 
countries, but, whether in these countries the cultivation 
of this odious weed is not altogether prohibited or virtu- 
ally forbidden by high internal duties, and, how far, were 
it not for such prohibition, they are capable of producing 
tobacco for their own consumption, to the exclusion of 
the American article? If I am not misinformed, and that 
too by those who have opportunities of acquiring the most 
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capacity of France and Germany to produce tobacco for 
their own use, very far transcends in quantity the general 
American impression or estimate on that point. Permit 
me then to ask, respectfully, through the American Far- 
mer, for more specific information in regard to their re- 
sources in this respect. Let me put the question to Mr 
T. F. Bowie, Mr. Jenifer, Mr. Dodge, and other. warm 
and able champions of this most extensive and important 
interest, whether we may not gain more by the privilege 
of exclusive supply, under high duties to these countries’ 
where its growth is actually or virtually prohibited, than 
we should by a reduction of these duties accompanied by 
encouragements to grow the article? These foreign 
governments admit that the duty is excessive, but they 
contend that it is laid for revenue, and that if they deprive 
themselves of that, by reduction of duties to the standard 
which we would suggest, and to a level with our mode- 
rate duties on their manufactures and productions, that 
with such reduction we must expect them’ to commence 
the growth for self-supply. What is the argument which 
has been used by our diplomatic agents in reply to this 
position assumed by foreign governments ?—W hat is the 
actual capacity of England, France, Germany, and other 
countries to produce tobacco for their own use, under 
the most encouraging circumstances? And again, is it 
not wise in us to let very well alone—submitting to 
high duties in a. market where we have no rival.— 
Observe, Mr. Editor, that | do not undertake to answer 
these queries in the affirmative —I only submit. whether 
they are not worthy of very matu:e consideration.—1 ask 
only for light—with every candid inquirer after truth, you 
will say, let us banish prejudice, and view things not as 
we would wish them to be, but as we find them. Every 
one remembers the fable of the dog and the shadow. The 
culture of tobacco is, at this time, and under existing cir- 
cumstances with all the disadvantages of foreign exactions 
and monopolies, still the most productive object to which 
our slave labor can be applied.—True, could’ we procure 
the repeal of high duties in the countries that we, and we 
almost exclusively supply, and at the same time be assured 
that in these countries the growth of the article would 
be forever prohibited by nature and by government, the 
prospects of the narrow tobacco belt of North America 
would be bright as the milky way in the heavens.—But 
let us not forget that 

“Incidit in scyllam qui vult vitare charybdim,” 
is an old proverb to express the danger and the frequency 
of encountering a greater calamity, jn our eagerness to 
avoid a lesser one. Finally, Mr. Editor, let me repeat, 
that I ask only for information and only seek the truth— 
the legitimate object of every Canpip Inquirer. 


pee a : 
Curtivation or Corton in Inp1a.—We had intended 
to present some further views upon this subject in the 
present number, but must defer them to our next. 





Manure Heaps.—Cover them with eight inches of earth 
to prevent the escape of the fertilizing gases. _ 
Praster, Ashes and Lime mixed.—Put of these a hand- 
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ScratcHEs iN Horses—A correspondent in North 
Carolina asks for a remedy for the Scratches in horses.— 
The following is recommended by the Turf Register, as 
a “simple, safe and certain remedy,” in all cases which 
have come to the knowledge of the writer, however in- 
veterate: It is only to mix white lead and linseed oil'in 
such proportions as will render the application conveni- 
ent; not more than two, or three. applications are necessa- 
ry to effect a complete cure. 





The annual report of the President and Directors of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Rail Road Company, has just been 
laid before the public; and we are rejoiced to find the 
Company in the flourishing condition which the report 
exhibits ; and this was to have been expected, from the 
known efficiency of the gentleman who is at the head of 
its affairs. ‘The extension of the road to Cumberland is 
rapidly progressing—Sixteen hundred men and five hun-~ 
dred horses are now at. work upon it. The report says: 
“ Should their resources.allow the Board to procure the 
iron and other materials in season to make sixty or sev~ 
enty miles of railway in the.course of the year 1841, and 
to prosecute the remaining thirty er forty miles in the 
spring of 1842, it will’ be practicable to fnigh the entire 
work, and put the road im operation to Cumberland'in the 
summer and autumn of that vear.” , 
The gross receipts on the main stem of the road, 
during the past year, are stated at $432,883 70; from 
which deduct disbursements for all purposes (including 
interest on loan) $290,065, and there remains $142,- 
827 70, as the nett earnings of the main stem during 
the year. This is rather more than double the amount 
of the nett receipts of the road for the preceding year. 

The gross recejpts onthe Washington Branch of the 
Road, for the year ending 30th September, are stated at 
$202,755 63; from which deduct disbursements for all 
purposes, together with the bonus of one-fifth to the 
State, and there remains the sum of $79,244 55 as the 
nett earnings of this branch for the past year. 





JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.—A correspondent in Ala- 
bama asks information upon the subject of the cultivation 
of this root, and it will give us pleasure to receive and 
publish any answer thereto. 

Mr. Editor:—The principal object of your very valua- 
ble paper being the diffusion of agricultural information 
through our country, J shall feel myself much obliged to 
some of our farming brethren who have cultivated the 
Jerusalem Artichoke or Helianthus Tuberosus, if they 
will answer the following queries in the “American Far- 
mer.” Ist. How should they-be planted and cultivated ? 
2d. Whether they grow best on poor or rich land—wet 
or dry? 3d. What quantity will one acre produce? 
4th. Whether they can be raised from the seed and where 
they can be purchased. | am sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 
A Supscriser. 

N.B._ I have cultivated for several years, the common 
white variety called Cinara Colymbus, and find them not 
worth cultivating. . 


The Vine.—Procure either the Isabella or Catawba, 





ful in each corn hill on poor land, and the ears will show 





extensive and practical information on this subject, the 


the benefit of its application. 


and plant a small vineyard, and their produce will not be 
considered a useless one. 
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ABSCONDING SLAVES.—The great number of cases 

which have lately occurred, and the success which at- 
tends them, make it a matter of imperious duty with the 
slave-holders of Maryland, to determine what can be 
done to arrest the evil. If they are content to lose the 
only instrument by which they can give activity and va- 
lue to alitheir other property—very well—be it so; but 
even then it would be better to emancipate and send 
away—for we hold it, and can prove it to be criminal to 
leave them in the State—but if the owners of slaves 
would feel secure in their possession and their Jabor, in 
return for keeping them in a condition better calculated 
to secure comfort and happineas than that which belongs 
to any class of inhabitants in specie-paying Europe, 
then is it time for speaking to the members of the coming 
legislature in a voice that cannot be misunderstood, and 
that dare not be disregarded. In what one thing more 
than any others, consists the facility of successful es- 
cape? Is it not in the unrestrained intercourse with 
slaves which is allowed to free negroes, who are every 
day coming into it, from among abolitionists, black and 
white, in other states? Jf that be admitted to be true, 
why not call upon the Legislature to prohibit under the 
severest penalties that can be devised, the entrance of any 
free negro from another State, under any circumstances? 
Furthermore! who can doubt, that the increasing fre- 
quency of negro camp meetings, is a fruitful source not 
only of vice and immorality—of drunkenness and thiev- 
ing, but of danger of a much more extended and alarm- 
ing character? These meetings, instead of being permit- 
ted as they are under some mere nominal restraint, ought 
at once to be rigidly and effectually prohibited. Suppose 
“nota few to attend them from purely religious feelings, 
may not these feelings be equally well gratified and more 
safely indulged, by attending meetings and churches, held 
and regulated by white people? As long, therefore, as 
the relation of master ‘and slave is preserved in form, 
much better Will it be for all parties that it be absolute 
and enforced with rigid and uniform discipline—which, 
far from being incompatible with, is congenial to humani- 
ty! More than all other subjects at present, this one de- 
mands the serious attention and the action of the people 
of Maryland. Or will it be better, for fear of appearing 
too suspicious, that we forbear to lock the door until— 
after the steed is stolen. . 





Mortauity amone Staves in Mississipri—An im- 
pression prevails, as erroneous as it is general, that, what 
between the effects of climate, and of ill-treatment, of 
slaves in the South, those who are taken there are doom- 
ed to severe privations and premature death. This im- 
pression is ill-founded in all its aspects. The treatment 
of the slave there is such only as befits the relation of 
master and slave. Absolute, unqualified authority is as- 
serted and exercised on the part of the master—The 
slave yields implicit obedience, and in return for it re- 
ceives constant protection and paternal treatment. It is 
the only system compatible with the interests and the 
happiness of both parties. Whenever the authority of 
the master becomes qualified—whenever his dominion is 
relaxed, and the submission of the slave ceases to be ab- 
solute, the relation between the two loses its homogenious 
distinctness, The one is no longer master, the other no 
longer slave, in the sense and degree of absoluteness 
which produces uniformity of action and feeling between 
them. The owner no longer feels that constant and abi- 
ding paternal kindness which is the offspring of positive 
and unresisting acknowledgment of, and submission to 
his authority ; and the slave by any relaxation of discip- 
line or familiarity of intercourse, is taught to expect and 
desire yet more. A feverish impatience of control soon 
ensues, and as this betrays itself, the master becomes sus- 
picious and sour; and the confidence and contentment 
which, had before uniformly prevailed, is banished to give 


place to harshness. cruelty, resistance, duplicity and 
crime. Such ae the lamentable effects of mischievous 
fanaticism, and o{ mistaken philanthropy. By malicious 
or ignorant intr ierence, they derange a machine which 
they do not understand; and, like other quacks, aggra- 
vate what they cannot cure. . 

We have said that a very erroneous impression exists 
as to the effect of the climate and treatment of slaves in 
Mississippi, Of this a strong proof happened to be be- 
fore us. It isa list of fifty slaves for life, sold in July, 
1836, to a gentleman of Maryland, to be taken to Missis- 
sippi for his own use. Of these there were twenty-three 
males, ten of them ten years of age and under; of the 
remaining twenty-seven females, nine were ten years old 
and under. Now, after a lapse of four years, the num- 
ber has considerably increased; and of those who were 
sent out, only three have died—one of consumption, the 
seeds of which he carried with him, and neither of them 
died of any disease of climate, such as they might not 
have had on the Eastern Shore, their native place, or any 
other part of Maryland. 

The power and authority of their owner has never 
been for an instant questioned or interfered with. His 
orders are obeyed with alacrity—his rules of discipline 
followed with undeviating punctuality. They knew, for 
they had seen that neglect or disobedience would be pun- 
ished with unfailing certainty. They knew, for they 
had seen on the other hand, that their master took espe- 
cial care that they should be supplied with every com- 
fort, and that in case of sickness he would be prompt at 
their bed side, with as much skill and as much care as 
any parent among them, could bestow on their own 
child. They knew, for they had occasion to see, that he 
would risk his life to protect them from cruelty or out- 
rage, and with what feelings did they witness his depar- 
ture on a visit to his native State? Young and old, lit- 
tle and big, shed téars. There was not a dry eye on the 
plantation !! 





Escapinc THE WEEVIL AND AvoipING THE Rust.— 
These are two important considerations to our farmers. 
The weevil and the rust have for some years past well- 
nigh destroyed many fields of wheat, and some have 
wholly abandoned the culture of it, preferring to spend 
their time and their labor upon some other crop that is 
more sure. If all should do this we should at once be at 
the mercy of other States for bread, and the golden crop 
be obtained from them, by draining the gold itself from 
us, instead of its being a source of profitat home. It is 
the part of wisdom, never to submit to difficulties until 
it is apparent to all rational minds that they are insur- 
mountable. Enquiry will often unfold some method of 
overcoming the obstacles which rise up in the way of our 
success, and make us acquainted with the nature of our 
enemy, and thus enable us to defeat him. This course 
in regard to the grain worm has put us in a way to es- 
cape its ravages. The experiment of Mr. Plummer, of 
Wales, and the observation of others, prove that this in- 
sect begins its mischief about the 26th of June, and also 
that the wheat must be in blossom to enable it to deposit 
its eggin theear. Now by sowing spring wheat late, it 
will not come forward sufficienly early to be ready for 
the deposit of the parent fly, and thus it will escape it al- 
together. We thus get rid of one evil; but we are in 
great danger of running into another equally as ruinous. 
Wheat that is not sown early, so that the kernel may be 
hardened and matured before the misty and sultry dog- 
days come on, is extremely liable to rust, and thus be de- 
stroyed, 

Whole fields were thus rendered worthless in a single 
night, during the past summer. And the enquiry has 
been, how shall this be prevented? A suggestion from 
our friend Mr. J. Jewett of Windsor, some time since, 
has been practised by many of our farmers, and found to 
be correct, viz: that the black sea wheat would not blast. 
It appears to have either a more solid straw or a more 
hardy constitution, and withstands the rust. Every one, 
whom we have seen, that raised this kind of wheat, avers 





that it escaped entirely. There is also another variety 
that some of our farmers obtained from New Hampshire, 





that also proves.to be nearly or quite as good as the black 
sea wheat for resisting the rust. Jt is a red-bearded varj- 
ety. Here then we have a remedy for each Hifficulty — 
Sow the black sea wheat and sow it late. But it is prob. 
able that this variety of wheat will in time acclimate, so 
as to be as liable to rust as the older varieties that we 
have raised so long. ‘’o obviate this it is necessary to 
replenish occasionally from the original sick. With 
this view the Kennebeck County Agricultural Socje, 
have taken measures to obtain a small supply direct from 
the Black Sea for the next spring’s sowing. We hope 
that our farmers will not give up wheat'raising yet, but 
continue to prepare their land and obtain the varieties 
that have hitherto resisted the.rust, and thereby be ena- 
bled to raise a supply for themselves, at least, if not for 
their neighbers who may pursue other business, We 
must keep an eye to the great and important business of 
raising our own supplies.—Maine Farmer. 





4 
Prerarinc Hemp ror Marker. 
Cutting and Preparing Hemp for Market—with its 
prices for the last cight years. 
To the Editor of the Southern Cultivatgr:— 

Dear Sin—Some remarks having been made 
in a former number of your paper, regard to the grow. 
ing, or primarily, to cutting of hemp, | feel at liberty to 
extend those remarks, and say something about the time 
when hemp should be cut, and how and when 3 should 
be taken up, stacked, &c. 

Observation seems to warrant the conclusion that well 
grown hemp should be cut when fully matured, and short 
grown, low, fine or poor land, hemp should be cut before 
maturity. Jt is a fact clearly demonstrated to all com- 
mon sense, that all vegetation, whether plants, trees, roots 
or shrubs, as long as they are in a thrifty, growing condi- 
tion, have not ariven to maturity or fullness—so of hemp, 
We should let hemp that is full grown, usual size and 
length, remain undisturbed until it has fully matured—it 
has then received all the nourishment and strength that 
nature gives, and undoubtedly should be cut at that pe- 
riod. 

Short, or poor land hemp, should not be permitted to 
remain to maturity. It is a well attested fact that such 
hemp is usually more difficult to water and get clean, than 
better grown hemp. The reason seems to be founded on 
this fact—the stalks are much smaller, and more compact 
generally, and the lint of a much finer texture, closer 
grain, and of course better protected against the watering 
showers and dews. Now for the reason why it should 
be cut before maturity. I presume no one will doubt for 
a moment, that when matured, the sap has ceased to flow; 
that being the case, there is greater affinity for the stock 
than before, and less susceptibility of an early maturity. 
When you cut before the sap has ceased to flow, you pre- 
clude that affinity for the stalk that it would otherwise 
have, and leave it susceptible of an early maturity. It is 
well understood that timber cut when the sap is flowing, 
will not endure as Jong as when otherwise cut. This I 
presume proves the point, that when cut before maturity 
it is sooner watered,and much less labor required to 
clean it. The reason why the same argument will not 
apply profitably to well grown hemp, is to be found in the 
fact that when matured, it carries more weight, while it is 
easier watered, from the fact of the stalks being more po- 
rous, and presenting at the same time more surface to the 
contracting influence of wet and cold—saturation and 
freezing—bursting loose from the stalk, smiling at the 
hope of an approximating deliverance from such low 
grounds, and claiming a rank among the dignitaries of 
the field. 

When your hemp is cut, let it remain on the ground 
until it gets a rain on it, There are several advantages 
resulting from this course, First, you get rid of the leaves 
that are found to be troublesome, (if you attempt to stack 
your hemp without first taking them off.) Next, it leaves 
your hemp in a condition to water much sooner than oth- 
erwise, (losing some chemical property.) When soon 
watered, it cleans easier—in fact you may lay it down as 
a settled maxim, that when your hemp is hard to water, 
that it will be difficult to clean; hence the necessity of 
the utmost precaution and vigilance at this stage of your 
crop. 

Next in order of saving your crop comes stacking.— 
There are several reasons for this: Hemp when cut has 
nothing to lose; its troublesome roots are improving 
your soil, and what you have left will be wanted to pro- 
tect against the beams of summers’s sun, and ravages of 
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~ gntumnal storm. To do this, you must put it up in large 


stacks, upon the same principle you would wheat, rye or 
flax, excepting you keep the sides of your stack perpen- 
dicular until you get it high enough; then let your last 
course on the top extend over about 12 or 14 inches, to 
ive leave that the énds of your hemp may be protected 
against the dripping—protection at this time being the or- 
der of the day—cap well, and all will be well. 
As early in the fall as the heavy frosts and frequent rains 
commence, you may spread out your hemp; when water- 
ed sufficiently, take up, break out, and send to market, 
and my word for it, you will carry home a heavier purse 
than either cotton or corn will award you. I have been 
at some pains to ascertain the average price of hemp in 
Middle Tennessee the last eight or nine years. find that 
from the most authentic sources compared, we have the 
average of $6.25 per hundred pounds for the last eight 
ears in Maury county; while that of Kentucky is reck- 
oned at $5. In Maury county, in the year 1833, hemp 
was worth $5 per hundred pounds ; 1834, $5; 1835, $9; 
1836, $7; 1837, $6.50; 1838,$6; 1839, $5.50; 1840, 
$6—thus giving the mean or average price of $6.25.— 
From the best sources, I learn that cotton grown in Mid- 


‘dle ‘Tennessee, has, since perhaps as far back as 1799, 


been gradually decreasing—commanding in that year an 
average of 44 cents—in 1840, 6} cents. I admit that it 
is owing perhaps to circumstances with which we are sur- 
rounded at the present time, that cotton commands such 
a pitiful price, (circumstances which will perhaps not oc- 
cur again in half a century;) yet for the last twenty 
years, the average price has been about 9 cents for Ten- 
nessee cotton at the gin. “The average annual product 
of lands in Middle Tennessee is believed to approximate 
to 200 Ibs. clean cotton to the acre.” Thus taking the 
average product of one aere of cotton, we have 200 lbs. 
at 9 cents—$18; deduct for 15 days labor, which amount 
is thought to be a fair average on one acre, at 50 cents 
per day—we have the sum of $10.50 as profit, or pro- 
ceeds. Taking hemp we find that a fair average annual 
roduct to be about 500 lbs. clean hemp to the acre— 
which, at $6.25, gives us the sum of $31.25—deduct for 
Jabor 10 days, and superior land $2—we have the sum of 
24.25 proceeds. Showing a balance in favor of hemp 
of $13.75. Exactness in these calculations is not to be 
expected, buta fair calculation has been aimed at. G. 
Columbia, Sept. 3, 1840. 





On tHE CuLTivaTion or THE Brack MuLperry. 
By J. W. Russell, Superintendent at Mount Auburn, 
Cambridge. 

The Black Mulberry tree, which is commonly met with 
throughout England, in the pleasure-grounds and parks 
of the opulent, is much esteemed for its delicate fruit.. I 
have seen but few trees of this variety under cultivation 
in this country, and the only reason that I can account 
for its not being more generally grown is, that the fruit is 
not so well known or appreciated as it is in most parts of 
Europe. 

Mulberries that are raised from seed, have frequently 
male flowers, therefore produce no fruit: these should 
never be chosen for fruit-bearing trees. The only sure 
way of raising mulberries is from cuttings of the former 
year’s shoots, having one joint of the two years’ old 
wood. Plant them out as soon as the frost leaves the 
ground in the spring, in rows one foot apart, and at the 
distance of two.inches in the rows, leaving only two buds 


_above the ground; cover the ground with dung or leaves 


between the rows, to keep it moist, and the plants will 
need but little watering. ‘ 

Plant the trees in grass orchards and pleasure-grounds, 
in preference to a garden thatis annually cultivated. The’ 
finest of the fruit, when ripe, drops off, and if it falls on 
dug ground will be so much damaged,’as to be unfit for 
use, as the earth will so adhere to the fruit, as to render 
the cleaning of it impracticable. 

But if planted as before advised, the fruit can be picked 
up without receiving any injury. As. the fruit is pro- 
duced on the young or last year’s wood, cut out only 
such branches as cross each other, and that are decayed 
or broken by accident. If, however, the tree should be- 
come crowded with wood, it will be necessary to thin it 
out in a regular manner, as the fruit will be large and of 
better flavor where the trees are kept thin of wood. 

; J. W. Russe xt. 

Mount Auburn, Cambridge, Sept. 1840. 


The above remarks by Mr. Russell, upon the cultiva- 


__. tion of the black mulberry, are deserving of attention. Its 





fruit is much esteemed in Great Britain, and it has been 
cultivated in most all gardens of any great extent. 

The black mulberry is one of the oldest fruits of which 
we have record; it is mentioned in the Bible. Itisa 
native of Persia, where it now grows in great abundance, 
but the period of its introduction into Europe is unknown. 

In England the fruit is eaten at the dessert; it is also 
an agreeable sweetmeat, but is not generally made use of 
for that purpose. A syrup is sometimes made of the fruit, 
which is considered excellent for sore throats, (Duhamel.) 
Besides these uses, all kinds of poultry eat the fruit with 
avidity. 

- The black mulberry may be introduced into cultivation 
to considerable advantage. In the place of many of the 
varieties of forest trees, which are planted either for mere 
ornament or for shade, and which possess no qualities as 
bearing eatable fruits, or leaves of any value, might be 
planted the black mulberry. It is a moderately sized, 
round-headed tree, of slow growth, late in putting out its 
leaves, but one of the first to ripen its fruit. The foliage 
is of a bright green, and, unlike almost every other tree, 
is never injured by insects; the leaves remaining clean 
and perfect until they fall from the tree after the early 
frosts of autumn. As shade trees, and for belts to planta- 
tions, and even in extensive grounds for ornament alone, 
the black mulberry may therefore be planted, and the 
quantity of agreeable fruit that it would annually produce, 
would form an item of no small amount. 

Other kinds of mulberries produce fruit; but the black, 
from the richness of its color, hardiness of the tree, and 
other qualities, render it most desirable. The Morus Mul- 
ticaulis produces an excellent fruit; but as the trees, in 
the climate around Boston, lose most all of their smaller 
branches during the severity of the winters, unless they 
are protected, and most of their new wood retained, they 
will not produce fruit. But, as this tree is so valuable for 
another purpose, it will be cultivated for its abundant 
foliage, as food for the silk-worm, while the black mul- 
berry will enrich our tables with its excellent fruit—Ed. 
of Magazine of Horticulture. 





Woot.—An important memoir by Professor Chevreul 
was presented to the Academy of Science at Paris on the 
28th April, on the composition of wool, and process of 
extracting the natural grease from it, and certain proper- 
ties of the substance, interesting to manufactures. M. 
Chevreul had been pursuing his experiments on wool for 
fifteen years. He had already proved, that when wool 
had been thoroughly cleansed it contained three evident 
substances. Ist, a fat substance, which remained solid at 
the ordinary temperature, and was liquid at 608 conti- 
grade; 2dly, another fat substance, liquid at 158; and, 
3dly, a filamentous substance of woven stuffs. Some new 
experiments had shown him that this latter substance, the 
filamentous one, contained hydro-sulphuric acid, which 
was fully entitled to be counted as a fourth component 
part of wool, and. was often of great injury to manufactur- 
ers in their dyeing processes. His experiments to isolate 
this sulphuric element had lasted four years and a_ half. 
The two fat substances of wool corresponded to stearine 
and elaine, only they admitted of being converted into 
soap; and therefore, to distinguish them, he had termed 
them stearine and elaiererine. The following is a table 
of the results given by examination of, and experimenta- 
tion upon, a Merino fleece : 





Earthy substances 26 06 
Fat substances dissolved by washing 32 74 
Fat matters 9 97 
Clean wool 31 23 

100 00 


In order to give an idea of his experiment, M. Chevreul 
went into long details of his highly ingenious and patient 
methods for the isolation of the sulphur; the ultimate 
results which he had been able to obtain was, that out of 
100 parts of pure wool, the 46 of sulphur is to be deducted. 
M. Chevreul then developed the importance of these re- 
sults for manufacturers ; he had already shown that noth- 
ing was more prejudical to printing on wool than the pre- 
sence of certain salts of copper sometimes to be detected 
in the stuffs, and which always caused a partial discolor- 
ation. He had recommended that iron cylinders for print- 
ing should be used instead of copper ones, together with 
other precautions ; he had now clearly ascertained that 
the discolorations were caused by a sulphate of copper, 
resulting from the reaction of the sulphur of the wool on 
a coppery matter, and presence of which was accidental ; 


and he pointed out the importance of these results to all 
dyers of woollen goods. M.Chevreul futher remarked, 
that the fat component substance of wool entered into it 
in the same proportion as the oil which was added to it 
when thoroughly dressed, in order to make it fit for spin- 
ning. If any difference was found in the weaving of wool 
when merely washed, and of wool thoroughly dressed, it 
must be accounted for by the fat substance formed by the 
stearerine and the elaiererine not being so liquid as oil, 
and by the former retaining in the woola certain quantity 
of earthy matter, very much subdivided, which made the 
filaments hard to work. The discovery of the sulphur 
remaining in the substance of the wool, and standing re- 
mere processes with various metallic oxides and alka- 
ine bases, and still adhering to the wool after four years? 
constant experimentation, was considered by the Academy 
as a circumstance highly curious —Paris Paper. 





Extraordinay Product.—Mr. Jonathan Reed of Shrews- 
bury, has fifty-one Citron. Melons, which were raised 
this season, from a single seed; the whole weight of 
which is three hundred and fifty-five pounds! The aver- 
age circumference of them, is about 22 inches; and the 
whole length of the vine was found, by actual measure- 
ment, to be 1800 feet. Many of the smaller branches were 
not measured. Jt was supposed, if they had been, the 
whole length would have been 2000 feet! The seed had: 
been deposited, by some means unknown, in the bottom 
of an old hay stack, and grew without any cultivation. 
It was first discovered by the hay-makers, in July, when 
it was but a few feet in length—Massachusetts Spy. 





Lime.—A Pennsylvania paper states that a Mr. Cad- 
well, of Valley township, near Danville, raised 400 bu- 
shels of wheat from a field of land, the past season. Five 
years ago the product of the same field was but thirty 
bushels. In the meantime, Mr. C. has spread 1400 bushels 
of lime on said land. Lime is not every where to be had 
with the same ease, but, on the other hand, it is not every 
where wanted. What is wanted, is science enough, on 
the farmer’s part, to know when and where he has occa- 
sion for it,and to what extent. The Geological Reports 
are throwing great light on. these matters, and they are 
disclosing, at the same time, numerous new locations of 
valuable lime. 





THE MARKS OF A WELL-MADE BULL, to whatever breed 
he may belong, are as follows :—The head should be rath- 
er long and muzzle fine, his eyes lively and prominent, 
his ears long and thin, his horns wide, his neck rising 
with gentle curve from the shoulders, and small and fine 
where it joins the head; the shoulders moderately broad 
at the top, joining full to his chine or crop, and chest 
backwards, and the neck vein forwards; his bosom open, 
breast broad and projecting well before his legs; his arms 
or fore thighs muscular, and tapering to his knees; his 
legs straight, clean, and very fine boned ; his chine and 
chest so full as to leave no hollows behind the shoulders ; 
the plates strong, to keep the belly from sinking below 
the level of the breast; his back or loin broad, straight, 
and flat, his ribs rising one above another, in such a man- 
ner that the last rib shall be rather the highest, leaving 
only a small space to the hips or hooks, the whole form- 
ing a round or barrel-lik carcass ; his hips should be wide- 
placed, round, or globular, and a little higher than the 
back ; the quarters, from the hip to the rump, long, and in- 
stead of being square, as recommended by some, they 
should taper gradually from the hips back wards, and pott- 
bones-not in the least protuberant; ramp close to the tail, 
the tail broad, well haired, and set on high, so as to be in 
the same horizontal line with the back. Bulls should 
be constantly well fed, and keptin proper inclosures, nev- 
er being suffered to ride hefore they are three years old, 
as when the contrary is the practice, they never attain a 
perfect growth. It is observed by Lawrence that the a- 
bove description delineates that barrel shape which Bake- 
well supposed most advantageous for all kinds of animals 
intended to be fed for slaughter, or even for labor.— Prac- 
tical Farmer. 





Potatoes. —Cuttings produce more than whole pota- 
toes—they should be of full growth—plant them nine 


inches apart. Pai 
Ashes.—A very valuable application on the land. 
Charcoal.—Excellent for the health of hogs. 





Lime.—Indispensable in the soil for the production of 
good wheat. ‘ ie 
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Parinc Piovcu. 

The Paring Plough has been long and successfully 
ased in England and Scotland for reclaiming or cultiva- 
ting meadow or wet lands, and has been adopted and suc- 
cessfally used in this country. It is constructed, having 
a large flat share with sharp steel cutting edges or wings 
on both sides, and three steel edged sword cutters at the 





point and at each heel of the share. By the use of this 
plough, the bogs, moss, sour and wild grasses are severed 
from the soil and left to dry and be burned upon the 
ground or carried off to be converted into manure, after 
which crops of vegetables, grain, grass, &c., can be pro- 
duced with great success. This plough is manufactured 
and for sale in this city by Messrs. Robt. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. 
——ss 








Extracts from the Repart of the Special Committee, 
of the St. John’s (S. C.) Colleton, Agricultural Soci- 
ety, on Prof. Shepard’s Analysis of the soils of Edis- 
to Island. 

OF POSITIVE MEANS OF MELIORATION—MANURES. 

Manures may properly be divided into three kinds— 
manures of nourishment, manures of stimulus, and me- 
chanical manures. Of the first the Committee have al- 
ready spoken. In relation to the second, it may be.re- 
marked, that whatever substances enable plants to digest 
more than under ordinary circumstances they could con- 
sume, and accelerate decomposition, are manures of stim- 
ulus. Hence the efficacy of salt, lime, gypsum, &c.— 
Mechanical manures are those which effect modifications 
of the component earthy parts of soils, by which they are 
enabled to increase or diminish their absorbent powers. 
Of this description is the addition of clay to sand to make 
it more retentive, or of sand to clay to lessen the tenaci- 
ty of the latter. ; , 

The long mooted point concerning the relative advan- 
tages of long and short muck, has been setiled by a se- 
ries of experiments instituted by scientific men. Short 
muck will give the Lest crop the first year; long muck, 
the second. In regard to cotton, the former is preferred, 
because its early efficacy is indicated in the production 
of bottom  fruit—because, the plant being rarely over- 
stimulated, the inevitable result where fermentation is too 
rapid, a new growth is prevented—because, by the use of 
the latter, the looseness of the soil is increased, and the 
escape by evaporation of carbonic acid with ammonia 
is of course materially assisted—because, as our fields 
are planted every alternate year, no advantage would ac- 
crue from long muck, except to the grasses, even if- it be 
true, that its effects are more decidedly beneficial the 
second season. Decomposition, it ought distinctly to be 
remembered, should not be carried so far as to present 
only a black mass, without heat or smell. 

' COTTON SEED. 

This isundoubtedly a manure of nourishment. Its 
value is derived from its oleaginous property, as_ all oils 
are composed of carbon and hydrogen. On_ high lands, 
from four to six quarts of live seed to the task row, (one 
hundred. and five feet,) where the ground has received a 
coating of mud, at the rate of forty cart-loads per acre, 
may be relied upon with perhaps more certainty for cot- 
ton, meen y of an irregular season, than any other ap- 
plication. If used alone, a half-bushel, or even a less 
quantity, should the Jand be not too poor, is the proper 
amount. For dark soils itis thought no manure answers 
better gectesionly if combined with marsh-mud. To 
corn, from one peck toa half-bushel to the row, below the 
list, it is of greater benefit than three bushels of the best 


compost 


Ui eee. 


[Carbonic acid is formed and given out during the 
nation, and makes twenty-eight parts of 
one-hundred of atmioapheric air. It is composed, (accor- 
of oxygen and curbon, in the pro- 
of thirty-four of the former to thirteen of the 
iter. 


‘ 


MARSH. 

In a green state from twenty-five to thirty cart-loads 
per acre ought tobe applied. If decomposed, a smaller 
quantity may be used. Autumn, or early in the winter is 
the proper time for turning it into the ground. It is an 
advantage to all soils, but especially to those of a black, 
or dark grey colour. Listing it, in the summer is often 
attended with the happiest consequences.—Where this is 
done, it sometimes happens that, in light lands, the cotton- 
plant becomes “blue.” It is hence advisable to postpone 
imbedding it until a later period. 

RUSHES AND PINE TRASH. 

Both of these vegetable substances need artificial aid 
to convertthem into gcine. By the usual processes of 
nature, they are scarcely brought to a completely soluble 
state intwo years. By being buried in summer, as al- 
ready advised, they do exercise nevertheless a material 
influence on vegetation ; and this arises, in reference to 


the first, from the decomposition of the mass of spongy 


matter which at that time is contained in the body of the 
plant ; secondly, from its saline properties and its attrac- 
tion for moisture. With the constituent parts of pine 
trash the Committee are unacquainted. In a drought, 
putaround corn, it will revive itand restore its greenness 
of color as quickly as salt. Jtis known too, to our most 
experienced planters that, if used alone, its efficacy is only 
apparent on light and dry lands. From these facts the 
inference is drawn, that it ministers to the growing crop 
by collecting and retaining moisture. Another season 
why, if undecomposed, it should be covered in summer, 
suggests itself. It is believed, that pine straw contains an 
acid principle, which in time through the agency of the 
calcareous matter of the soil is neutralized. By being 
thrown into a litter-pen the same effect is produced. 
MARSH-MUD. 

This is not a manure of nourishment, were marsh it- 
selfis not combined with it. The evidence on this head 
is conclusive, as it does not but very slightly increase the 
growth of thecotton plant. From the analysis of Pro- 
fessor Shepard, it seems to contain more valuable proper- 
ties of a permanently beneficial kind than any other na- 
tural compound. The great disparity between land K, 
and the other analyzed specimens, in regard to the water 
ofabsorption to organic matter and alumina, shows, that 
by marsh-mud, judiciously gathered and applied, the a- 
mending of our lands, though the operation will unques- 
tionably be gradual, may confidently be relied upon. The 
difference of opinion as to the utility of this manure, arises 
solely from the difference in the component parts of the 
substance itself. Frequently, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of each other, samples are drawn wholly dissimilar 
in many essential respects. J and K were taken from the 
same bed, and only a few feet apart, yet one has ingredi- 
ents of which the other is entirely deficient. As it is 
important to add to its highly useful and efficacious 
powers the desirable quality of contributing directly to 
nourish the cotton plant, the surface of the mud-bank only 
containing as it does much vegetable matter, should be 
dug. The more tenacious the quality, known by its 
strongly adhering to the hoe, the better, if its mechani- 
cal effects are wanted ; the lighter, when dry, the greater 





is the quantity of vegetable aliment of which ~4t is com- 
posed. It is for this reason that torf-mud is as highly (it 
not more) esteemed, as any other description, except that 
perhaps in which comminuted shells are found. Dey 
mud although by exposure it willlose its carbonic acid 
which, however, is in general very inconsiderable, hes 
been experimentally proven to the decidedly more usefy} 
than when wet or newly taken up. Jn the latter state, it 
is incapable of intermixing with the soil. If the fertibity 
of earths depends on the fineness of their particles, the 
favourite theory of the celebrated ‘Tull,a mass of hard 
matter, though it be alluvium, cannot contribute material- 
ly to the fructification of plants. Ofa very dry seagon 
wet mud is known to be valuable. This arises from its 
saline ingredient, which keeps it always moist. 

It may here be appropriately observed, that if the rota- 
tion system be a judicious means of improving lands for 
cotton, the alternation of manures is equally advisable in 
increasing the product of the crop. The change from 
mechanical and stimulating to manures of nouris 
has given the most favourable results. There is no dou 
that, after perhaps the first year, when a eart-load of mud 
to the task-row is necessary, one-half of that quantity wilt 
produce all the effects which would be expected from the 
use of a larger amount. Although it may not be true with 
regard to the other manures, yet it is undeniable, that lands 
seem to tire of marsh-mud after three or four consecutiye 
applications. This probably arises from the soil Possega 
sing, at the end of that time, a swfficient portion of all the 
nutritive properties, which, as far as this. substance is con. 
cerned, are essential to the procreative powers of the cot. 
ton plant. The addition of more mud is consequently 
notonly unavailing, but perhaps from its very excess 
operates disadvantageously. The generating cause of the 
“blue disease” in cotton is unknown. The remedy for. 
tunately is no longer one of the arcana of nature. ~ Plan. 
tations, which at one time bid fair to improverish their 
owners, are now by the free use of mud, among the most 
profitable. The individual who first in practice develop~ 
ed the fertilizing properties of this inexhaustible com- 
pound, is entitled to all the honors which are due to ben- 
efactors of their country. 

| SALT. 

Sir John Sinclair, in his treatise on this subject, says 
“salt employed in large quantities, in its natural state, is 
hostile to vegetation, yet it operates advantageously in 
various ways when judiciously apptied to arable lands, 
In large quantities it has a tendency, like every other ex- 
cessive stimulant, to disorganize and destroy the vegeta- 
ble substances with which it comes in contact; but in 
moderate quantities, it promotes the growth of vegeta- 
bles.” Arthur Young observes, “that the application of 
sea-water to vegetables generates putrescent hepatic gas, 
caused by the inixture of vegetable juices with the vitriolic 
neutral salts contained in sea-water. Muriate of mag- 
nesia, forms one-fourth of the saline matter of sea-water. 
Very considerable benefit has been experienced from its 
use in promoting vegetation, when mixed with dung or 
compust dung-hills. It possesses a septic power that 
promotes putrefaction.” The Chinese make ues of sea- 
water as manure near their coasts. Jn the interior they 
scatter salt over their fields before they are tilled. The 
same practice is pursued in Hindostanand by the Mila- 
nese. From the time of lord Bacon, sea-sand, the princi- 
pal value of which lies in the salt with which itis im- 
pregnated, has been extensively used, were obtainable, in 
nearly all the countries of Europe. In 1819, it was given 
in evidence before a committee of the House of Commons, 
that there is always a violent strife among the farmers of 
Cornwall for the largest share, whenever the refuse salt, 
used in curing fish, is for sale. The money laid out in 
Cornwall, and the adjoining countries, for sea-sand, a- 
mounted, onc hundred and ten years ago, to £32,000: 
and so much has the practice increased, says an English 
writer of 1820, that the expense of land carriage for sand 
used as a manure in Cornwall alone, now amounts at 
least to £30,000 annually. All the authorities to which 
the Committee have had access unite in the following tes- 
timony : 

1. In small quantities salt has septic properties; in 
large quantities it is an antiseptic, or counteracts putre- 
faction. 

2. It attracts and retains moisture. 

3. In relation to corn, Irish potatoes, barley, hemp, 
flax, and many other crops, its beneficial influence is be- 
yond dispute. For grass lands, especially in dry and hot - 
summers, no application is represented to be better. Itis 
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-_apreventive to the blight and mildew in wheat, and ef- 


fectually-destroys all noxious weeds, grubs, worms and 
insects. As salt isa stimulant, it should of coutse be 
mixed with animal or vegetable stibstances, and never 
ysedalone. It is known to the Committee, that if incor- 


ome with the compost heap; or the organic matter 


uried with the sward, it will not only increase the pro- 
ductive power of cotton, but preserve Its health and bring 


-jtearly to maturity. The quantity successfully tried on 


this Island, has varied from one pint of clean Liverpool 


. galt to a quart, to the row, on the listing, or from two and 


a half to five bushels to the acre. A larger amount, checks 
the growth of cotton, and hence operates injuriously up- 
on poor soils, For grass lands, six bushels of foul salt, 
to the acre are recommended; and asone of the means 
of preparing grounds for the usual crops in northern coun- 
tries, sixteen bushels per acre, it appears, ought to be 
used. When mixed with ashes, lime or soot, its meliora- 
ting power is greatly increased. 





from the Cul ivator. 
Exrract rrom Notes of A Travettun, 

« Among the recent importations for improvement that 
have taken place in this State, (New York) is that of 
Hereford catile and Cotswold sheep, by Mr. Corning, of 
Albany. Attracted by the letter of Mr. Sotham, that ap- 
peared in the July number of the Cultivator, when down 
last month, I made an inspection of these superb animals, 
that gave me a very different opinion than J have hereto- 
fore entertained of these breeds. All other Herefords 
that I had previously examined, in comparison with these, 
though noble in appearance, had large heads, thick necks, 
narrow hips, and thin loins, compared with the best Short 
Horns, but these nearly approach them now in all such 
particulars, especially in the great width of the hip bones, 
showing a capacity when well fed, to place their meat in 
those parts where it is most valuable, and | cannot but 
coincide in the remark of one of our most distinguished 
breeders of Durhams, “that on the right soil, they would 
give the Short Horns enough to do to maintain their'pre- 
sent high position.” But how are they enabled to accoin- 
plish this?) Why only by approaching Short Horn per- 
fection in these particnlars. Yet at present they are only 
the graziers’ and butchers’ stock ; for though Mr. Sotham 
talks of their good milking qualities, I must confess that 
though I eyed them sharply, and handled them closely, 
I was not favored by any such discoveries in their veins, 
nor did the appearance of their udders make up at all for 
this deficiency, and I should require some proof of the 
fact, before J] could be convinced that even in comparison 
with our good native dairy cows, they could be called 
even fair milkers. It is apparent, therefore, that in the 
general purposes of improving our native stock, that the 
Herefords cannot be rivals of the Durhams, at least till 
they are still farther advanced to good milkers, which 
will then make them but in fact another race of improved 
Short Horns. Yet if the Herefords yield to the Dur- 
hams at the dairy, in the yoke, they must be far superior 
to any other of the ox kind, for they have nearly the 


. quick step, the fine bone, the sinew and muscle of the 


Devon, with a much greater weightand size. J could not 
but admire the great length and rotundity of the barrel, 
the smooth, powerful structure of their frames, and clean 
elastic limbs. Jn fact, as workers they seem to me to be 
that happy medium in the race of oxen, that | am so de- 
sirous of seeing cultivated more generally in horses; 
neither the light mettlesome racer on the one hand, nor 
the slow, fleshy cart horse on the other, but the superior 
and more happily mixed general utilitarian. ‘To those 
who are breeding working oxen, or stock expressly for 
the butcher, | would strongly recommend these Here- 
fords. I should think them particularly well adapted to 
the rich interior of the Western States, where cattle must 


° . i 
be driven a great distance’ to market. In that case the 


blood of the Devons, to which the Herefords are so 
neaily allied, could not but tell like that of the thorough- 
bred racer on the course. 

The Cotswold sheep, I found much finer in the head 
and other points, than I expected to see them; they are 
also very large, and the amount of wool they are said to 
shear, is almost incredible. | cannot, however, but think 
their mutten would be too gross; and | doubt whether 
they will ever find the general favor in the American 
market, that South Down does. There is this difference 
between the consumers of English and American mut- 
ton; in the former country, being cheaper than pork, it 
is salted down by the poorer classes, to be eaten instead 


Show the cross, which I think is an excellent one, proba- 


of it, here we rarely salt mution, but eat it fresh; it is 
therefore desirable to have it as tender and lean as possi- 
ble, qualities in which the Sou:h Downs are far superior 
to any other brecd of sheep that I know of. TI should 


and Messrs. Dunn’s and Adork’s Leicesters. Are we 
never to have a State Agricultural. Meeting and Fair for 
these and other purposes, in the pleasant month of Sep- 
tember? Nothing in the world could be so beneficial to 
the agriculture of New York, as this; or more strely 
aid its stock improvements. It isa crying shame that we 
should be so far behind our younger sisters, Ohio and 


“ An excellent correspondent of the Tennessee South- 
ern Cultivator, makes the following remarks—* A few 
years ago, if a farmer, dressed in his jean clothes, hap- 
pened, in what was called genteel society, to speak of his 
bullocks, his lambs, or his pigs, noses were turned up at 
him, and he was considered vulgar and insipid. Buta 
reaction has taken place in public sentiment, and now it 
is the common conversation of fashionable circles; and 
you will hear fluent discourses on Durham cattle; Lei- 
cesterand South Down sheep, and Berkshire and Irish 
Grazize hogs.’ ‘This change, I am glad to say, is per- 
vading the north as well as the south, and is even found 
to have inoculated the softer sex; ab? as evidence there- 
of, I shall quote two instances. A party of genileiméit 
was recently looking over a herd of Short Horns, when 
the name of an individual cow was asked for; the owner 
himself could not tell without going to the house to ap- 
peal to his books, when turning to his daughter near by, 
she replied, “Qh, that is Moss Rose ;” and in answer to 
a letter on the subject of stock, that I addressed to a cor- 
respondent not long since, in his absence, his wife, in a 
beautiful Jtalian hand, replied quite as satisfactorily as I 
could have expected of the gentleman himself. 
Buffalo, Aug. 1840. A. B. A.” 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 
Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—I am so far on my 
journey, with the best lot of stock ever seen together. 
They consist of the following : 

One cart colt, one year old, allowed by the best judges 
to be as good as England can produce. 

One cart mare, six years old, equally good. 

One Hereford cow, that won the prize at Oxford, 1839, 
against all England; and a young bull from her, eleven 
months old. 

Two five year old Hereford cows. 

Five yearling Hereford heifers. These Herefords are 
all in calf by Dangerous, a yearling bull that is to be 
shown against all England, next year. 

One half breed between the Hereford and Durham, to 


bly better than the pure breed of either, and from what I 
saw of Mr. Cother’s stock of Middle Aston, it may be ex- 
tended much farther than generally supposed, for his 
fourth cross was equal to the first—not the least sign of 
degeneration. Of this 1 will say more, when I have more 
time, for it is now precious. | 

] have twenty shearling Cotswold rams from Mr. Hew- 
er. I send you an English paper* to show, the average 
price of each sheep, which was £17 16s. 10d. $85,63. 
The Messrs. Hewers were offered 150 guineas ($759, 
for one shearling, by a noted ram breeder in Lincolnshire; 
this offer and sale was bona fide, no humbug or reserva- 
tion ; this ] know positively, for the Messrs. Hewers do 
not allow any thing of the kind. I will give you my i- 
deas on sheep next time. 
‘ Thave a quantity of pigs of various descriptions; the 
best that could be procured in England. Ihave one sow 
and eight pigs that cannot be beaten in any country, either 





*Mr. Hewer’s long established and well known annual 
sale of Tups, took place at Northleach on Wednesday,. 
and was,as it has always been, most numerously attend- 
ed by all the gentlemen and farmers round about, as avell 
as from distant parts of the kinggom. There. were sixty 
sheep for sale, several of which were bought up for the 
purpose of being exported to the United States of Ameri- 
ca. The sixty were sold at the average price of £18 10s. 
Ad., a cireumstanee which demonstrate the superior val- 
ue of Mr. Hewer’s sheep, we can state as a fact, that for 
one remarkably fine:tup, the high:price of £150 was 
offered and. retused, Mr. Hewer wishing to.keep the an-. 


Kentucky, in these respects. ' 


for fattening qualities or weight. You cun judge for 


yourself when you see them. 


We shall show a number of our cattle at the show; at 


Niblo’s in October, where we invite the owners of the 
like to see a show between ‘ir, Corning’s Cotswolds, | best cattle in America to appear against us, (with the best 


of feeling,) for it is opposition and competition that spurs 
us on to superiority, but prejudice must be out of she 
question. Let reality be our helmsman, and perseverance 
our motto, and then our country can be,equal in stock to 
any on the globe. It all depends on the people. 

We shall have twenty-four rams for sale, stich that can- 
not be beaten even in England. ‘T'his is positive. ‘ 

Mr. Hewer has numerous backers if he will allow it, 
to show from one sheep to a hundred, against any person 
in the world, either ewes or rams. [le has been very 
eareless about showing his sheep and cattle, having met 
with a ready sale without it. Wm. H’y Sornam. 
Portsmouth, August 24, 1840. 





Winter Foop ror Cows.. Mr. Charbert, the direc- 
tor of the veterinary school of. Africa, had a number of 
cows which yielded twelve gallons of milk every day. 
In his publications on the subject, he observes that.cows 
fed in the winter upon dry substances give less milk than 
those which are kept upon a green diet, and also that 
their. milk loses much of its quality. He published the 
following receipt, by the use of which his cows afforded 
him an cual quantity and quality of milk during the win- 
ter as during the summer :— 

“Take a bushel of potatoes, break them whilst raw, 
place them in a barrel standing up, putting in successive- 
ly a layer of potatoes and a layer of bran, and a small 
quantity of yeast in the middle of the mass, which is to 
be left thus to ferment during a whole week, and when 
the vinous taste has pervaded the whole mixture, it is 
then given to the cows, who eat it greedily.” 





Kuuine Canapa TuistLes.—A correspondent of the 


| New Genesce Farmer says,—It will sometimes be found 


more convenient to kill Canada Thistles by the applica- 
tion of salt, than by the ordinary method of tearing them 
up with the plough. A small patch, especially if it-be in 
pasture or meadow, may thus be destroyed without ma- 
terially injuring the sod. The way is for amanto go 
over the ground with a hoe, carefully eutting off each plant 
just below the surface of the ground, and a boy to follow 
after and puta small dose of salt on the uncovered roots, 
say one to two tea-spoonfulls to a root, until every plant 
has been supplied. Jt is quite probable that a month or 
two afterwards a few sickly looking yellow plants may 
appear, but if they do, another similar course of treatinent 
will be effectual. 

Any sharp hoe will answer for cutting them off, but ex- 
perience will show that labor can be saved by a little dif- 
ferent construction. The hoe should be narrow and a 
little heavier than common, For instance, something in 
the shape of a chopping axe, with the handle put in at 
right angles with one of the flat sides. It should not, 
however, be as heavy as an axe. The-required weight 
being merely that which is-necessary to give force enough 
to the blow to sever the reot without difficulty. Such a 
hoe will be found very convenient for cutting up docks, 
burdocks, &c. ‘ 

A gardener at Glasgow, having noticed that a piece of 
woollen rag which had blown upon a eurrant bush, was 
soon covered with caterpillars, he placed pieces of wool- 
len cloth in every bush in his garden, and found the next 
day that the caterpillars had universally taken to them for 
shelter. In this way he destroyed many thousands. 

An infusion of elder leaves is recommended by an 
English paper as good to sprinkle over rose buds and other 
flowers subjeet to blight and the devastations of insects. 





Save your Peacu Trees rrom Gruss.—Never hav- 
ing seen the following in print, I send it to you to pub- 
lish, if you see fit; after twelve years experience, |] am 
convinced of its eflicacy. Pour boiling or scalding water, 
for ] am not very particular which, around, and jon the 
body of the tree, as;near the ground as possible, as often 
as your trees show auy symptoms of decay. Indeed, Ido 
not.always wait for the symptoms to appear. I have not 
lost a peach tree for twelve years, having practised the a- 
bove method for their preservation. I have not. failed of 
having good peaches but one year during the whole time. 








imal for-his own ewes.— Wilts and Gloucestershire Stan- 
dard of August 1, 1840. 


— Cultivator. C. 8. Poets. 
Oswego, June 1, 1840. . 
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DiaLoGue BETWEEN A Fatuer anv Son.—INFLUENCE 
or THE Femace CuaracTER. 

Frank.—Father, have you seen the beautiful rose which 
has just opened in sister Susan’s garden? It is indeed 
splendid. 1 don’t know how it is, but Jam no match for 
Susan in gardening; she has the nack of making every 
thing flourish which she cultivates; and I have often ob- 
served, that if we are planting the cuttings of flowering 
shrubs, and although I might have dug the land and pre- 
pared the cuttings for her, there is not one in five of her’s 
that will die; while out of mine, it is only about one in 
five that will live. I begin to think there must be some 
truth in the old-fashioned notion, that when a man is 
formed, a woman is formed also, the finest portion of the 
clay being selected for this purpose. All that Susan does, 
is done with the fingers, whereas all mine seems done by 
the rule of thumb. 

Father —There is certainly a difference in the way in 
which you and Susan do things, but | am by no means 
inclined to make the comparison to your disadvantage. 
{ confess there is much beauty in that old-fashioned idea 
which you have mentioned; and with us, who know, 
and taste, and feel, the value of the female character, ’tis 
no wonder that it should have some weight: but we are 
fortunate in this respect, remember. 

Frank.—I declare, I fancy that I perceive a difference 
in the fragrance of sister Susan’s flowers, when compared 
with mine, and certainly they continue longer in bloom. 

Father. —That, I dare say, is only a fancy, yet it is a 
pleasing one, to which, I suppose, you have not much 
objection, The idea, that to the finer mould of the female 
is to be attributed the power, which they assuredly pos- 
sess, of bearing with more fortitude the reverses of for- 
tune, and the bereavements of life, than man, is beautiful 
and quite poetical; and many are the instances which | 
have known, where, after susteining her full share of the 
trouble and anguish consequent upon such, the wife has 
been enabled to impart a portion of her mental courage to 
the support of a husband, bowed to the earth with the 
weight of his share of affliction. Like a china cup, into 
which boiling water might be poured, and, immediately 
after, water, cold as ice, without fear of breaking—so the 
heart of woman will expand with prosperity and contract 
with adversity, without bursting; while the man, like a 
brown-ware mug, is done up in half the time! 

Frank.—Well, I never heard any one advocate so well 
the cause of woman, in my life! 

Father—Ah ha! that reminds meof an occurrence 
which took place some years ago, and which I must re- 
late to: you. I was travelling, by coach, in England, in 
company with six gentlemen, and a plain, homely woman, 
about sixty years of age; the subject of conversation a- 
mongst the men was the character of the female sex ; and, 
although they agreed that, the women were the weaker sex, 
they dissented in toto to the doctrine of their being the 
softer. 1, as I always do, vindicated their rights and 
privileges, and on my remarking that they were formed 
of the finer clay, the old lady, who had long felt intense 
interest in the conversation, exclaimed, “Well! indeed I 
never heard any one talk so well in my life! I declare it 
does me good to hear you, sir!” About the same time, I 
crossed the channel between Ryde and Portsmouth, in 
# sailing boat, on a stormy day; the passengers had taken 
their seats, when a very elegant young man, in the mili- 
tary dress of a foreigner, came on board-and enquired, in 
broken English, if any lady wanted a protector for the 

?. The ladies, all but one old fishwoman, with a 

et of fish for the- Portsmouth market, had already 
been suited with partners, and she being the only unpro- 
tected female, he went and took his seat beside her, pull- 
‘ ed her cloak about her head and feet, and waited upon 
her with the greatestassiduity. The old woman did not 
at first know what to make.of it, but after a little, she 
winked to the rest of the passengers, and quite enjoyed it. 
The gentleman, seeing them smile, said, “gentlemen, J am 
a So nid the Prussian order ofthe North Star; our 
only bond of union is the protection of woman, at all 


otf times and in all without regard to age or beauty.” 


_ ©) ¢ On our.arrival at Portsmouth, he offered the old wo- 


arm, took the basket of fish in the other hand, 
f gracefully on shore, handed her the fish, made 
walked on. The old woman could con- 
Fi Ge rotineet joke athe Ears 
 decle a tshe had 
seen or heard of! eer ae 
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I grant that it is not in your power to imitate your sis- 
ter, in the delicate and gentle way in which she nurses 


calling them “my pretties,” for she, Iam sure you will 
admit, is one of the softer sex. All this reminds me of 
that beautiful poetic gem, “The Hymn to the flowers,” 
hy Horace Smith, which was published in the Farmer’s 
Cabinet a few months ago ; the endearing epithets with 
which most all the verses commence, are peculiarly del- 
icate and affecting; and, although [ have read and _repeat- 
ed it times innumeaable, I still experience new delight on 
every fresh perusal. You must copy it into your book 
and get it by heart, and then you will never be at a loss 
for a beautiful similie at sight of a beautiful and lovely 
flower. 

Frank.—Oh, I shall never forget that heavenly melody. 
But, Father, have you not noticed that, meet farmer Sykes 
when we will, he is always singing? I have never heard 
neighbor Grabb sing or whistle: 1 think their clay must 
have been different in its nature at'the first, and, while one 
might be likened to the happy soil, the other must be 
(what is the horror of all good farmers) a weepy soil. 

Father.—Ay, Sykes has a soul to feel, as well as a 
tongue to express, by heavenly sounds, the language of 
the heart. I am sure that this love of sacred music might 
be traced in all that he does—in his ploughing, in his 
sowing, in his weeding, and in his mowing, and especial- 
ly, in the managing of his cattle and horses, to whom he 
chants his commands, instead of uttering them in that 
brutal tone and expression in general use amongst farmers; 
and when we hear the observation, “the farmer’s eye 
makes the horse fat,” I cannot but think the farmer’s 
tongue does quite as much in that friendly office. And 
you must often have observed, when Sykes united his 
horses in the stables, for the purpose of harnessing them 
for their labor, and says,“come my beauties,” how quick- 
ly they turn in their stalls, and stretch outtheir necks and 
open their mouths to receive the bit! and I have seer his 


his master on his back ! 

Frank.—All this is true—but you have been, all this 
while, drawing your own, as well as farmer Sykes’s por- 
trait, you know. 

Father.—N 0 one would calculate the advantages arising 
from a mild and gentle spirit, whether cattle, sheep and 
other animals are kept: but we might see this exemplified 
in the opposite character of those around us ; for we know 
that farmer Blunden’s two dogs, and his two more savage 
sons, are the terror of the neighborhood, while his poor 
animals are worried almost to death by incessant noise 
and driving. His dairy is ruined by such means, for his 


return to pasture is a perfect cow-hunt ! while the bloody 
ears of his sheep and hogs show that the hunters are of- 
ten in at the death. Now, they complain that their milk 
will not keep, and it is notorious that they make the worst 
butter in the neighborhood ; and no wonder, for their 
cows are always in terror and dismay. 

Frank.—Yes, and | cannot help contrasting all this 
with the quietness and docility of our animals, especially 
when I see them standing in the yard so peacefully, chew- 
ing the cud, and, upon being spoken to, removing the right 
foot so carefully, to give room for the girl to place the 
pail for milking, and especially, when she goes to milk 
Flora, the cow which you purchased of Blunden, who, 
even yet will notstand quietly until the girl commences 
her song, which she continues during the whole opera- 
tion; after which the animal looks for the potato or bit 
of salt, or some other little rememberance, which ensures 
her obedience for the next milking. But there is one 
thing which I have observed—they all moved much faster 
and walk quicker in the morning than in the evening, and 
seem brighter am] more cheerful; and on their return to 
pasture, they will often set off on the canter in the morn- 
ing, while in the evening all is still and solemn, with a 
seriousness which is very striking—now, have you never 
observed this? 

Father.—I have; and, in connexion with this, it is a 
remarkable fact, which you might have observed, but 
which I have never seen noticed in books—you may’ re- 
member that we said “the morning is the time for obser- 
vation, the evening for reflection ? 

Frank.—Yes, I shall never forget that, for I am _ re- 
minded of the difference, as well as of the aptness of the 
observation, every morning and every evening. 

Father. —The act of observation draws forward the at- 





tention—that of reflection directs it backward, or to the 


her tender charge—raising their drooping heads, and }- 


saddle-horse carry the whip in his mouth and gallop with | 


cows are brought up to be milked on the gallop, and their’ 








consideration of what is past. Do you understand the 
natural distinction between the two states of mind ? 


shortness and ancertainty of life. 
Father—Good. The fact which Iallude to is this. 
birds which sing in the early morning, do so in the major 
or sprightly key; while those which sing in the evening 
and during the night, have voices in the minor, or key of 
plaintiveness. The English thrush and skylark, the gold. 
finch and linnet, are of the morning class—the black-bird 
or ouzel, the nightingale and red-breast, and several others, 
are those of the evening: the one is observation, the other 
is reflection personified. 

Frank.—That is extremely curious, and it is actually 
so, as J have often remarked, but without making the ap- 
plication, and the most doleful sound, to be heard only 
at night, is the cry of the owl ! 

Father.—So you see the truth of the remark, that “far. 
mers are, of all others, the most favorably situated for ob- 
servation and reflection,” and if they are the least enlight- 
ened class of the community, it is not for want of oppor- 
tunity to.accumulate stores of instruction, of the richest 
variety. Now, let us close these Dialogues. 

Frank.—Oh! but let it be with that sweet address to 
sacred music, which farmer Sykes repeated to us the other 
evening. 

ODE TO SACRED MUSIC. 
Queen of every moving measure, 
Sweetest source of purest pleasure, 
Music—why thy power employ, 
Only for the sons of joy? 

Only for the smiling guest, 

Rather thy lenient measure pour 

On those whorn secret griefs devour ; 
Bid be-still the bleeding heart 

Of those whom death or absence part: 
And with some softly-breathing air. 
Smooth the brow of dumb despair! 

Frank.—But here is another close which must not be 
omitted, it is so very applicabie to the subjects of our 
conversation. 

Contemplate, when the sun declines, 
Thy death, with deep reflection ; 

And when again, he rising shines, 
Thy day of resurrection ! 

Frank.—And that, again, réminds me of those beautiful 
lines of Mrs, Barbauld, and which Iso often hear you 
repeat. 

Life, we’ve been long together, 
In pleasant and in cloudy weather ; 
’Tis hard to part, when friends are dear— 
Perhaps ‘twill cause a sigh, a ‘tear— 
Then steal away—give little warning. 
Choose you our own time— 
Say not “good night,” 
But in some brighter clime, 
Wish me “good morning ?” 





PRESERVATION OF Fruits. 

Being well aware that there are a number of good 
housewives, who take much pride and pleasure in setting 
before their guests the best specimens of all kinds of re- 
freshments, in the most tempting and delicious mode of 
preparation, we propose now to give some instructions to 
the ladies of our farming brethren, on the subject of mak- 
ing preserves, pickles, &c. We know that all the good 
dames are in the habit of making some preserves, pickles, 
&c., but they will, we trust, pardon us, when we say that 
thereare but few amongst them,whose preserves are perfect- 
ly whole and clear or transparent, qualities so desirable 
both for flavor and beauty; or where pickles have that 
crispness and relishing flavor so desirable in them. The 


following receipts have been obtained with some difficul- | 


ty from a German, who has been in the habit, for along 
time, of preparing an immense quantity of these articles 
in a large produce house, for steam boats and foreign use. 
The great object he has obtained in his mode, is the pre- 
vention of fermentation at any period after he has made 
them. This isa great point gained. Another feature in 
his plan is the using the white Havana powdered sugar, 
for it is impossible that the molasses which brown sugar 
of any quality contains, can be cleared from it so as to 
prevent its taste in the preserved fruit. For the best mode 


of preserving peaches, observe the following directions: 

Dissolve in cold water as much white Havana sugar 8s 
it will hold in solution, place the raw syrup in a copper 
preserving pan on a fire, (best made of charcoal,) and let 





it boil slowly, being very particular to skim it carefully, 


[No, 29 1 


Frank.—Perfectly; no one walks in a church-yard ofg 
morning ; the evening is the time for reflection upon the — 
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and when it is boiled into a thick syrup, beat up the white 
of an egg into a froth, and add it, straining it well—then 
poil for an hour on a brisk fire, removing the scum which 
the egg will bring to the surface. When no more skim- 
ming is necessary, remove the pan from the fire and let 
your syrup cool. Then strain the syrup through a flan- 
nel. Then pour a sufficient quantity on your fruit, (which 

ou have previously prepared by pulling and removing 
the stones,) and let it remain so for twenty-four hours, 
then boil for one hour, or if the fruit is green, for one and 
a half hours, when you must again allow it to cool, and 
then if necessary add more syrup.—T'o finish, place it 
on a slow fire and boil for one hour, carefully removing 
any foreign matter which may be thrown to the surface. 
By this process you will infallibly have your preserves 
whole and beautifully transparent, and of the most deli- 
cious flavor.— Western Farmer. | 





Dr. Latour, of Paris, has published the following rules 
for preventing the advent of consumption in those who 
are predisposed to it:—A consumptive patient should in- 
habit a dry, airy locality, well exposed to the solar rays. 
Residence inany large city predisposes to consumption. 
A temperate climate should be chosen, where the varia- 
tions of the temperature are neither sudden nor frequent. 
Travelling, and particularly sea voyages, is attended with 
decided advantage in the early stage of consumption. 
The patient should be warmly clothed and covered with 
flannel from head to foot. He should take habitually 
some moderate exercise, as walking, riding, &c.; expos- 
ure to the open air and sun’s rays are absolutely neces- 
sary. He should exercise the mind in a moderate degree, 
but avoid all strong moral emotions. He must renounce 
any profession which requires strong muscular exertion, 
abent position of the body, residence ina damp, moist 
place, &c., and finally the food should be rich and nourish- 


ing. 





LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

The Acadia Steam Ship arrived at Boston on Saturday, 
bringing London advices to the 3d instant inclusive. The 
President arrived at New York on Sunday with advices to the 
Ist, inclusive. 

The mercantile accounts received by these conveyances do 
not appear on the whole, favorable-—The dread of a general 
war arising out of a non-participation by France, in the 
measures adopted by the other great powers of Europe to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Ottoman empire, has a decidedly 
unfavorable influence on the minds of commercial and mon- 
ied men, although the general opinion is evidently that no 
actual hostilities between the two powers—who are greatest 
among the great—will, in reality, grow out of the Eastern 
question. 

In France the government party and all political factions, 
except the violent republicans are in favor of peace, and not- 
withstanding the engagement at Beyroot (the account of 
which is given among the selections made from the Lon- 
don papers) it can hardly be supposed that hostilities will be 
extended among the Christian powers. On the other hand it 
must he noted that the French Government continues to 
make most active preparations for a contest in the event ofan 
appeal to arms becoming necessary. 

The trial of Prince Louis Naroteon had commenced be- 
fore the Chambers of Peers of France. Jt excited but little 
interest comparatively speaking. 

The War in China has fairly eommenced. It has been 
conceived in iniquity and brought forth in sin, and we cannot 
wish. success to the authors of it. 

Lorpon, Oct. 2.—Monetary affairs have been again de- 
pressed during the present day, the consequence of the less 
pacific tendency of the accounts from France. The result 
of the Cabinet neeting held in London on Monday last has 
been bublished in the Parisian newspapers, and the account 
appearing in the Capitole is believed in the city to be sub- 
stantially correct. ‘The determination to carry out the treaty 
of July, and the circumstance that no real proposition ap- 

rs to have been made by the Frerch Government to the 
nglish Cabinet, have created a return to the former doubts, 
difficulties, and alarms of the capitalists; and cansequently 
every department of the money market has become very 
gloomy in the course of the present afternoon. 

Large public sales of East India cotton have taken place 
yesterday and to-day, the quantity offered being 16,600 bales 
—14,300 bales of Surat, and 2300 of Madras—which have 
heen sold at an advance of 1-8 per Ib. equivalent to 4 in the 
Liverpool! market, where American cotions are principally 
sold, and are of a double value of the article from Surat. 
There are strong opinions in favor of a general rise in the 
Price of cotton, the latest accounts from the United States 
Tepresenting the growing crops as less by 250,000 bales than 
the quantity produced in 1839, and the production is also 
considerably reduced in Egypt and Brazil. 

Sales at Havre, Sept. 28.—Cotton—1319 bales ;—29h— 





1963 bales ;—20:h—1075 bales, average 83 to 88c. Market 
firm, without much variation, Cvuilee without change, and 
stock on hand 3,234 half kilos. Whale Oil—Sales 27th, 150,- 
we eo at 30f; 11,000at3025. On the 30th, 150,000 kilos 
at . 

Liverpool Cotton Market, Thursday, October 1.—There 
has been on the whole a very fair in.jniry for Cotton, and the 
sales amount to 3500 bags, includiny 500 American on spec- 
ulation. Although the market is without spirit, prices are 
supported. 

Prida » Oct. 2:—To day’s sales of Cotton amount to,4000 
bags. 
steady. 

The business of this week, although not so large as that of 
last, has been done to a very fair extent. The sales, which 
are made up chiefly of American descriptions, amount to 17,- 
060 bags. Speculators have again been very active, and 
have taken 8000 American and 300 Surat, while exporters 
have almost withdrawn themselves from the market, their 
purchases consisting of only 100 American. ‘The accounts 
from Manchester, both of yarn and goods, on Tuesday, were 
again rather discouraging, and consequently the trade have 
not bought with spirit, although the market has been well 
supplied, full prices for American descriptions have been ob- 
tained without difficulty. Brazil and Egyptian are without 
alteration. Surat has been pretty saleable at last week’s 
prices. There was last month forwarded into the country, 
unsold, 620 American and 50 Surat. 

Tobacco.— We continue to experience a good demand from 
the Trade, Irish dealers and exporters, and the market pre- 
sents a very firm appearance. The sales for the last month 
reach 1350 hhds. of which 330 were for Ireland, 240 for ex- 
port, 50 on speculation, and the remainder to manufacturers. 
The new Virginia leaf is generally good, and an unusually 
large portion of fine quality ; the stemmed is long and leafy, 
but wanting substance and as yet there is little or none fine. 

Extract ofa letter from the house of Messrs. Brown, Ship- 
ley & Co. to Messrs. A. Brown & Co. of Baltimore, dated 

Liverpool, Oct. 3d.—Since the 30th ultimo, the demand for 
cotton has been moderate and without any speculative opera- 
tions, but the market, though languid, remains steady. The 
sales for the week, ending last evening, amounted to 27,060 
bales; of which 5,269 were Upland at 54a64, 9,920 Orleans 
at 5a8; 7,788 Alabama and Mobile at 5 1-8 a 63, and 220 Sea 
Island at 124a224d per Ib. 

The duty on wheat yesterday advanced to 18s. 8d. per 
quarter, and on flour to 11s. 24d. per barrel, and must soon be 
still higher. Flour duty paid dull at 34a35 per barrel ; the 
the value in bond is uncertain. The foreign exchanges and 
the money market continue in an unsatisfactory state. 


The market is pretty well supplied, but prices are 











BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Centre Market, Oct. 17.—There was a very good attend- 
ance of country people at the above market, and prices were 
as follows:—Butter, print, 25a3!4e per Ib; do roll, 20a25. 
Chickens per doz. $2,75a3,25; do pair 374a624c. Geese, 
picked, 624a874c each. Ducks do 75a$1 per pair; do live, 
50a624 per pair, Turnips, peck, 124al5c. Apples, 10a183% 
per peck; per bbl 75cagl. Eggs per dozen, 16c. Onions, 
peck, 16c. Tomatoesdo 124al6c. Egg Plants 64c. Car- 
rots, bunch, 6c. Beets, dodo. Pumpkins 9al2éets. each. 
Cabbages Sa64e per head. Radishes, per bunch, 3c. Cu- 
cumbers for pickling, 25a314e per 100. Honey, per lb, 25c. 
Apple Butter, per quart, in jars, 124c. Hominy, per quart, 
8c. Country pork, per qr. 44a874c; Mutton 50a624; Lamb, 
3742564 ; Pigs 50a75c. Cider, from wagons, $2,50. Pheas- 
ants, per pair, $1. Butchers’ meats—Beef, fresh, 5a10c, the 
latter for prime prices; do corned, 6a8c. Veal, 8al0c. Mut- 
ton, 6a8e. Pork, 8al0c. Sausages 8a9c; Boulogne 9al0c. 
The Fish market was well supplied with the usual varieties, 
in fine condition, and pieces per bunch ranged frou 1894374 
cents; some very fine rock at $1 to 1,50 per pair. Codfish. 
5c per lb. Good dry ak wood is retailing at $4a4,50 per 
cord. Pine do $2,87%ag3. The wharves are well stocked. 

Cattle.—There has again been a heavy stock of Beef cattle 
in market this week, but prices continue without change. 
On Monday about 1000 head were offered at the drove yards, 
about 400 of which were taken by the city butchers at $2,25 
to $3 per 100 Ibs. live weight, which is equal to $4,50 a $6 
nett.—A few of superior quality broucht $6,50 per 100 Ihs. 
About 250 head were driven north by the owners. Sales of 
Live Hogs have been made this week at $5,75 for inferior, 
and at $6 per 100 Ibs. fur prime stock. The market is now 
unsupplied. 

Tobaceo.—There has been a brisk demand during the week 
for the common and middling qualities of Maryland, ranging 
from $4a $6,—which has cleared the market of a large 
quantity of these descriptions. The good and fine qualities, 
although lesss inquired for, find occasional purchasers. 
Prices appear to be without any change, and we therefore 
continue our quotations, viz. Inferior and common $4 a $5,- 
50; middling to good $5,50 a $7,50; good $8 a $8,50; and 
fine $9a13. Ohio Tobacco has been in moderate demand, 
and the few sales made show no change in prices. We con- 
tinue to quote inferior and common at $4 a 94,50; Middling 
$5; Good $5,50 a $6,50, fine red and Wrappery $8 a $12; 
and fine yellow at $7,50 a $10. The inspections of the week 
comprise 696 hhds. Maryland, 179 hhds. Ohio; 58 hhds 


Kentucky ; and 28 hhds. Virginia— tota} 956 this. . 
Flour.—The traasactions in Howard street ‘or to-day 
have been small, _ Sales of limited parcels of go.d common — 
brands have been made’ from stores at $5, which appears to 
be the ruling market rate now. We quote the receipt price 
at $4,874. Sales of City Mills Flour to,day at $5. ae 
Grain.—No change in Wheais; we continue to quote fair 
to prime Md. and Virginia reds at 90cagl. A parcel of prime 
white was sold at 107e. Sales of old Pa. wheat on Saturday 

and to-day at 103c. 
We quote white Corn at 51a52c, and yellow at 54a55c. 

A sale of Pa. Rye at 60c.. Sales Md. Oats at 28¢. 
Provisiens.—We have nothing to reportia Bacon. The 
article continues dull at last week’s prices which we continue ° 
to quote, viz: Hams at 123 to 15c as in quality ; Middlings 
at 1010 104c, and Shoulders at 9c. Limited sales of Mess 
Pork have been made to-day at $17 cash. In other barrel 
meats we have heard of no transactions and continue to quote 
Mess Beef at $14; No. 1 at $12, and prime at $10. There 
is nothing doing either in Butter or Lard, and prices are with- 

out change.— Amr, 


New York, Oct 15.—There is a small trade in Cotton still. 
Flour is firm at prices: before quoted, Genesee 94,88 for com- 
mon brands, Michigan $4,81 ; North River Corn sold at 85¢. | 
56 Ibs. and Southern at 75a58e. Rye rather better, North 
river sold at 6le. 

October 16.—Cotton remains dull—no changes were made 
on Saturday worth reporting. The receipts of flour are light 
and there isa steady demand from the eastward, consequent- 
ly holders are firm and Friday’s prices are well supplied. 

At the Boston Cattle market, on the 12th, there were | 
beef cattle, 825 stores, 2000 sheep and 1475 swine, Beef cat- 
tle was quoted to ccrrespond with last week; first_ quality 
$5,50a5,75 ; second quality, $5a5,25; third quality ¢3,75a4,75. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 16.—Cotton market quiet, but prices 
steady; sales 100 bags Upland at ll4c per Ib. 1400 bbls. 
Brandywine superfine flour $5,25; sales Fa. superfine $9. 
300 bbls Brandywine Corn Meal $8. ‘The demand for Flour 
has been inactive during the week; and towards the close 
holders gave way a trifle, and good brands of Pa. cannot be 
quoted over $5 to-day; the stock yet remains quite light. 
Meal io bbls continues at $2,87¢, and Rye Flour at $34 per 
bbl. Sales of good red Pa. wheat early inthe week at 105¢, 
subsequently at 104c, and yesterday at 103c; Delaware faix 
at 95, and inferior down to 60c. Corn has declined, and 
sales of yellow afloat made at 52a53c; and white 50a5lc. 
Oats 26a27c per bushel. Cleared 2222 bushels Corn for West 
Indies and British N. A. Colonies. Mackerel firmat $15 for 
No. 1; $12 for No 2, which is an advance of 25c per bbl; 
No. 3, $7,50. “Codfish no change. Little or nothing doing 
in Molasses, but we make no change from last reported prices. 
Naval stores are dull, and prices without material change; 
sales of Wilmington Turpentine at ¢2% ; Tar $2; Spirits Tur- 
pentine 30c per gal. Cleared this week 370 bbls Rosin. Ba- 
con, stocks light, with some Southern demand; sides 94¢c per 
Ib; shoulders 7a7 1-8c; hams scarce, 12al3c; mess pork $17 
al7,50; prime $142; mess beef $14 per bbl; prime $l lall#. 
Lard, stock light, 124¢ perlb. Sales of Rice to the trade of 50: 
casks at 4a41-8c. Cleared 58 casks. Sugars are firm; sales 
of 650 boxes St. Jago ata price not made public; the stock of 
this kind has been rather increased this week ; early in the 
week 120 hhds common Trinidad (Cuba) at 79¢; 60 hhds. 
common St. Croix at 9c per Ib. Kentucky Tobacco is fully 
supported, with very light stock in first hands; 203 bales 
Cuba sold at a price not made known. Moderate sales of 
Wool continue to be made by the dealers to manufacturers, 
at previous prices for foreign and domestic ; 4000 Ibs. Ohio at 
424a45c per lb; 7000 lbs Smyrna at 15c. 1000 head fat cat- 
ue in market, and all sold but 200, at $6a64. Cows and 
Calves—100 head at $15a25. Sheep—2000 at market, most- 
ly sold at $1a3. Hogs—1000 head; sales dull at $6a6¢. 

‘Richmond, Oct. 16.—Tobacco, stocks in first hands small 
and the demand continues good at steady rates. Inspections 
and receipts light. Flour remains at former quotations; wheat 
110a115 according to quality; corn 50 cents. 

Lynchburg, Oct, 17.—Extreme prices passed Tobacco, $6a 
12; inferior to good 6a7,50; soos to fine 7,50a9 ; lugs 3,25a 
4,75. Flour, by wholesale $4,25a4,50; wheat 80cagl; com 
2a2.25 per bbl. 

New. Orleans, Oct. 7.—Sales of Cotton since Saturday 
8500 bales, of which the principal part has been bought up 
by a few purchasers for Kuropean markets, The prices can 
scarcely be called fair as factors being anxious to realize have 
submited to a decline of from 1-8 to4e perlb. The qualities 
have been mostly middling fair to fair. Quotations are mid- 
dling 8%a9e ; middling fair 9429 3-8; fair 94098 ; fully fair 

10; good fair 104a114; good 12, The stock of Sugar is grad- 
ually reducing without a change in prices. The recent heavy 
rains have retarded the receipis of the new crop. I quote 

ood at 64a7%. Extreme prices from 41-8 to 8c. A heavy 

usiness has been done in Tobacco though ‘the stock is not 
large. Prices continue firm at 84c for Bull Eye inferior, and 
5, 7 and 9c for Round. Flour continues depressed, and trade 
dull at 4% for superfine in large lots. The market for Lard 
is nearly bare.—Prices are very firm at ftom 15 to 19c by the 





few kegs. Bagging and Rope dull. Present asking prices 
23 to 12c. Sales are few. ' =e 
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»A SUPERIOR BERKSHIRE BOAR FOR SALE. 

Thovubscriber offers for sale a very superior young Berkshire 
Boar, 5 months old, which now weighs about 200 Ibs.; he is rep- 
yesented as a very fine animal, is of the New York stock, and will 
Desold deliverable in thiscity for $40. Applyto S SANDS. 


DEVON —- ee a Tae 
subscriber offers for sale four fu von Bulls, viz. 
bac spreny 8 omx~ which will be sold for $50 





1 do do 55 
1 about 2 years old do 60 
1 about 4 old do 75 
Also, TWO DEVON HEIFERS, $ years old, have had their first 
calves, will be sold for N gs and oO 
oO , 


One 1-2 Durham and 1-2 Devon do. ! Pe 
Also, TWO HEIFERS now in calf by a Devon bull—they are 3 
old—these heifers are said to be from common cows, and be- 
to be sired by Durham bulls, price, each $20 
T wo do. same as above, 2 years old, each 15 
Apply to oc 21 S. SANDS, Farmer Office. 
“SELF-ADJUSTING LOG BRACE.” 

The subscriber has recently invented and patented, what he con- 
ceives to be 2 VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT, for the use of Saw 
Mills, which he calls “The self-adjusting Log Brace,” intended to 
brace and support the log against the action of the saw in the pro- 
cess of cutting. This improvement may now be seen in Use, at the 
steam saw mill of W. D. Bell, at the Canal Basin, near Mrs. Be- 
van's, 4 miles east of Hancock. Individual, state,or county rights 
will be sold on reasonableterms, on application to the subscriber, 
residing near Clearspring, Washington county, Maryland. All com- 
munications on the subject, by letter, postage paid, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. BENJ. J. CUSHWA., 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

This is to certify, that Benjamin Cushwa has explained to me the 

nciple of his improvement in Saw Mills, called the “‘self-adjust- 

ng Log-Brace,” and I am clearly of opinion that it isa valuable 
and highly useful improvement, cepecially in those mills where long 
timber is required to be sawed —inasmuch as it dispenses with the 
inconvenient and troublesome practice of bracing and underpin- 
ning the log, while being sawed, by manual labor ; and so disposes 
the long log, as to be sawed with more accuracy, and as easily as 
the shortest one. I sm fully “convinced of the utility of the im- 
provement, and therefore especially give the sanction of my name, 
to any one desirous of testing it in practice. © THos. Coretanp. 

Harper's Ferry, Va. March 24, 1840. 

Sream Mint, near Hancock, Md. Aug. 19th, 1840. 

To all whoever this may concern,—We take pleasure in saying, 

that we now have in use, Mr. Benjamin Cushwa's self-adjusting 
brace—an improvement of something of the kind has long been 
sought for, and now much admired by all who see its operations— 
We therefore cheerfully recommend it to all owners of saw mills on 
account of its simplicity as well as usefulness. 
Kersuner & Henry. 

Mr. Cushwa's “‘self-adjusting log brace” consists of a small roll- 
er, so fixed immediately in front of the sxw as to bear up, brace and 
support the log while being sawed, and {o sink and let the carriage 

over it, in its common action, as the saw approaches the end 
of the log, and the necessity for its use ceases to exist. The brace 
isa cheap and simple improvement, admirably calculated to do a- 
way with the inconvenient and troublesome practice of bracinz, re- 
{moving and underpinning the log by manual! labor—and will I think 
be found well worthy of the attention of those engaged in the saw- 
jag hee July 12, 1840. W. D. Bett. 

oc St 
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AN IMPORTED BERKSHIRE SOW, 
Impregnated by an imported boar of the Improved Ulster, or I- 
rish Grazier breed, will be sold for $100—the owner having three 
nad faseniare foe s0aee her; she has given large litters, and 
v rselfa nurse by raising all her pi 
P Orders for pigeof the “frish Grazier” breed. aiso this breed 
crossed with the Berkshire, from imported animals, deliverable in 
five or six weeks from this date—price delivered in cages in this 
cily or on board any vessel in port, $25 per pair. Address, if by 
letter post paid, oc 14 S. SANDS, Ameri. Farmer. 
ALSO FOR SALE—BERKSHIRE FIGS, genuine breed, of 
the black spotted with white—price 20 to $25, according to age. 


FULL BLOODED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, 
Out of imported stock, from 6 to 16 months old, probably equal to 
any of the eame breed in the U. S. for eale at $100 to 125. Apply 
te. oc 15 8. SANDS, American Farmer Ofice. 

» SAXONY RAMS—FOR SALE OR EXCHN AGE. 

(The subscriber offers fur sale two Bucks of the Saxony breed; 
the owner wishing to change his breed wiil sell themat §10 each, 

, 34, DURHAM BULL incipally wh 60 
‘ 3-4 » princi ite, pri , 
“5 he SAMUEL SANDS, publisher American Farmer, 


‘= GENESEE RASPBERRY PLANTS. 
or $00 of these celebrated plants for sale—they are far supesi- 
oF toany thing of the kiad known in this country—the advertiser 
is @ay that such is the view of them by the editor of 
this - at this office. oc 7 


———— 














SALE OF VALUABLE CATTLE, HOGS, HORSES, 
FARMING UTENSILS; &c. 

On SATURDAY, Octo'er 24th, at LU o'clock, A. M. We will 
sell by AUCTION at the Farm on the Philadelphia Road, 44 miles 
from Baltimore, recently be'onging to Mr. POTTER, the very 
choice STOCK consisting in part as follows: 

1 Fall Bred young Devon Bull, 2 years old last April ; 1 Fall 
Bred Devon Cow, 5years o!d, the dam of this Bull, 1 do do Grand 
Dam of the Bull; this Cow is of the Patterson Breed of Devons, 
and has taken the premium atthe Agricultural Fuir, 1 Roan 7-8 
Durham short horned Cow, named Ruse; 1 White do do named 
Snowball. 

These Cows were purchased at the sale of the property of the late 
ROBERT OLIVER, at Green Mount; 2 Durham Bull Calves out 
of Rose and Snowball, by the Celebrated Full Bred Durham Bull 
Gloucester, 1 Cow, Red and White, half Durham, about 6 years 
old, 1 large Brown and ‘White Cow, half Holstein; this Cow was 
bought of the late DANIEL COBB, and gave 30 quarts of Milk 
daily, she is very fine; 1 three fourths Devon Heifer, about 2 years 
old; 1 Light Red Cow, half Durham and half Devon, about 4 years 
old; 1 Genuine Berkshire Buar; | dodo Sow and Pigs. Several 
other VALUABLE CUWS, some FINE HORSES, HOGS, 
POULTRY, &c. &e. 

Also a variety of valuable Farming Utensils, among which are 5 
horse Carts and Harness, one 1 horse Wagon and Harness, 1 Straw 
Cutter, 1 Corn Sheller, 4or 5 Ploughs, 5 Harrows, 2 Grindstones, 
one fanning Mill, 1 Roller, 1 Cultivator, 2 Horse Rakes, &c. Terms 
of sale, cash. oc 7 3t R. M. HALL & CO. Aucts. 


THRESHING MACHINES. 


Tine subscriber has on hand several very superior Threshing Ma- 
chines and Horse Powers of his own manufacture and which he can 
warrant to be equal to any machine of the kind ever made in this 
country. 

He has also two of Pitts Railway horse powers on hand calcula- 
ted for two horses to work onit at a time, these also were made on 
my premises.—He has likewise on hand two of Mr. Urmy’s horse 
powers & threshing machines for sale. 

Horse powers and Tareshing machines will be sold separately 
from each other if required. Also on hand his general assortment 
of Ploughs & plough castings at wholes«le and retail, as well as a 
large stock of his celebrated Gylindrical StrawCutters, cornshellers, 
wheat fans, cultivators, &c. &c. and a fewof F. H. Smith’s lime 
carts or lime Spreaders still on hand, Landreth’s garden seeds al- 
ways on hand at retail. 





J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street. 


above Charles st. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The Subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters of pure Berk- 
shire Pigs, bred from the stock of Col. Bement and Mr. Lossing, 
of Albany, N. Y., and importations from England. He will also 
have a few Tuscarora’s, bred from pure Berkshire and China stock. 
They will be ready for delivery from Ist to 15th Oct. Address 

ag 12 JNO. P. E. STANLEY, Baltimore, Md. 


DURHAM CALVES. 


Farmers, and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
of cattle, at MopERATE prices, can be supplied at all seasons of the 
year, with calves of mixed blood, from dams that are Goop mILK- 
ERs, by apylying any day, Sundays excepted, at 

Chesnut Hiil Farm, 
three miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 
first toll-gate. PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 

For sale,as above, a pair of sound, well broke and handsome 
CARRIAGE HORSES, and a pair of first rate WORK HORSES. 

April 29, 1840—ly. - 
LIME—LIME. 

The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street,, Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
oy. N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 

ap 22. 3m E. J. COOPER & Co. 


se 9. 














Gq TOCK WANTED— Applications are made to the subscriber for | P 


the following described animals—persons having such for sale 
will please state price deliverable in Baltimore, pedigrees,&c. 

A full bred Durham bull Calf, froma good milking stock, 9 to 12 
months old, of good form, wide iu the twist, capacious chest, and a- 
voiding al! tendency to what is commonly called cat-hammed. 

FOR SALE—One full blood Devon Cow, about 7- years old, a 
tolerable milker, price 50 dols.—also a half Durham Cow, 5 years 
old, a fair milker and good breeder, same price—also several half 
Durham bull Calves, 6 weeks old, from 12 to 15 dolls.—also a 7-8 
Durham and 1-8 Alderney Cow, 3 years old next spring, now in 
calf by Mr. Kennedy’s Bull Uncas—the dam of this cow was impor- 
ported by Mr. Shepherd of Va.—she will be delivered at Har- 
per’s Ferry or in this city for 100 dollars—aleo a fine Durham Bull 
5 years old, for which 1380 dols. will be taken if immediately ap- 
plied for—also a fine Bull Calf, more than half Durham, out of a 
first rate milker, 6 weeks old, price 15 dols —also-a fine Bull Calf 
out of an excellent country cow, sire a superior Ayrshire Bull, price 
17 dols. Reference (post paid)to S. SANDS, Farmer Office 

& Likewise, Berkshire and other Pigs. oc 7 


CALVES WANTED. 
The subscriber is authorised to parchase about 18 female Calves, 


from 6 weeks to 2 months old, which can be recommended as from 
good milkers—the breed not a particular object, though a mixture 








of the Durham, Devon or Ayrshire with the count would 
be preferred—for which a fair — will be paid. Refer to 
se 30 S. SANDS, office American Farmer. 


, 
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JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Many. 
Sacturer, Grant and Elticott street. near Pratt st. in the reay 
of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to hs friends and the public h 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by on me 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among igen: 
Rice’s Improved Wheat Fan, said to be the best in use, and 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, 


Straw Cutters, from to 20 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 3 to 25 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in putting up, $150 
Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach's do. Chenoweth's do, New York do, self 


sherpening do, hill-side do of 2 sizes, left band Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. ’ 
G¥-Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retaj); 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all of whieh will be sold on the most pleasin 
terms to suit purchasers. oc 14 .. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL FARMER, 
To act as Superintendant of the Farm at the Alms House of Bal- 
timore city and county. Applications to be handed-in by the Ist 
of November, and left with the agent of the institution, No. 23 Fre. 
derick street. oc 15 3t W. L. RICHARDSoN, 
The above is a desirable rituation fora good practical farmer. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


R. SINCLAIR & Co, have added to their stock of Implements, 
the following new kinds, which will be found a valuable acquisition 
to the Agricultural interest. 

let. Their patent CYLINDRICAL VEGETABLE CUTTER, 
which will cut 10U0 bushels of beets, turnips, &c. per day. This 
machine can be regulated to cut thick or thin pieces at pleasur 
and is probably the most simple and best machine of the kind in thig 
country—price $20 00 

2nd. WRIGHT’S PATENT CORN SHELLERS, war- 
ranted to shell 1000 to 1300 bushels of corn per day, 60 0 

3rd. PATENT CYLINDRICAL CORN SHELLERS 
for manual power. ‘These machines possess several advan- 
tages over the common vertical iron wheel, 

4th. ELLIS’ HAND VEGETABLE CUTTERS, a very 
simple good article, 3 

Sth, BUCK’s SPREADING MACHINES, for spread- 
ing lime, plaster, manure, &c., 30 

6th. GALT’S PATENT CiiURNS, possessing all the 
advantage of the commun barre! churn, and constructed so 
that the drum ean be divided, allowing it to be thoroughly 
cleansed, 00 

7th. PAR!NG or TURF PLOUGHS with wheel in front, 12 00 

8th. SUBSOIL PLOUGHS, made on the most approved 
English plan. al2 

In store, PLOUGHS, CASTINGS, AGRICULTURAL Ma- 
HINERY. GARD+t.N and FIELD SEEDS,as usual, oc7 6 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 
The subscriber resp:ctfully informs the public that he is now en- 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from-corn in the husk, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the Baa, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to man- 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
sell sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the place of 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
Iron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 

erson Within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultura! Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this est»blish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 

corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, a 
No. 30, Pratt street, Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840. lv 


JOHN SULLIVAN & SON, 

Have removed to No. 26 LIGHT STREET WHARF, (corner 
of Conway street, opposite State Tubacco Warehouse No. 3) where 
they’ will continue to transacta GENERAL COMMISSION BU- 
SINESS. Having a spacious warehouse, and ample wharf and 
pavement room, they are prepared for the landing and reception of 
all kinds of produce, as COTTON, TOBACCO, FLOUR, GRAIN, 
PROVISIONS, LEAD, &c. and as they have had much experi- 
ence in that line of business, to which they are exclusively devot- 
ed, they feel assured they can give satisfaction to all who may em- 
ploy them. Liberal advanccs will be made on consignments, and 

formation as to markets promptly communicated when required, 

Ber ey rig fg 4 3 Erskine & Eichelberger, Da- 
vall, Keighler . ‘ aither & Co., Chancy Brooks & 
Co., Baltimore. 202. $m 
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